The Ollier War in 1774: 
Dunmore’s War 

l»y Robert L. Kcrby 

N OT EVERY prospective American revolutionary spent the 
years from 1763 to 1775 waiting expectantly for the 
Revolution to happen. In the autumn of 1774, almost a 
year after Boston celebrated its Tea Party and more than a month 
after the First Continental Congress convened, over two thousand 
Virginia and Pennsylvania militiamen marched under the command 
of Virginia’s last royal governor, John Murray, the fourth Earl of 
Dunmore, to wage a brief but decisive Indian war on the edge of 
the Ohio country. Despite strained relations between Dunmore and 
Virginia’s legislature, and despite the accumulation of disturbing 
news from New England, New York, and Philadelphia, neither 
Dunmore nor his army anticipated the dissolution of Virginia’s ties 
to the British Empire. On the contrary, according to the words of 
a song recorded enroute by one of the campaign’s participants, the 
“offspring of Britain” who followed Dunmore into Ohio aimed to 
“extend the Dominion of George our Great King,” and they drank 
“Health to great Dunmore our general also, wishing he may conquer 
wherever he go.”' Yet these troops were not Tories. Within months 
after their return from the Indian frontier many of them would become 
soldiers of the Revolution, and some would take part in the uprising 
which chased Dunmore from Virginia’s soil. But in the fall of 1774 
evrnt\ had not yet forced these men to choose between America’s 
liberties and loyalty to the Crown, and history had not yet forgotten 
that many American patriots became revolutionaries belatedly, with 
only the greatest reluctance. 

Dunmore’» War was the culmination of a long series of mutual 
• . i- ,. and outrages which, between the spring and fall of 1774. 

produce a clash of arms between the frontiersmen of 
'* Virginia and the Shawnee and Mingo Indians living along the 
Muskingum, and upper Ohio rivers. Since 1763, the British 
r' ' ~*r t had endeavored to restrain settlers from penetrating 

*“’• wj Alleghenies, hut land companies, distinguished colonists. 
* ^ l**°kcd with hungry eyes toward the fabled 
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l ine of 1763, such ns those negotiated at Fort Stanwix in 1768 and 
Lochabcr in 1770, served only to give speculators and settlers access 
to enough Indian land to whet their appetite for more. Summing up 
the situation in late 1774, Lord Dunmore remarked “that the 
established authority of any government in America, and the policy 
of Government at home, are both insufficient to restrain the 
Americans; und that they do and will remove as their avidity and 
restlessness incite them.” Neglecting to mention his own investments 
in western land, Dunmore explained that the Americans “do not 
conceive that Government has any right to forbid their taking 
possession of a Vast tract of Country . . . which Serves only as a 
Shelter to a few Scattered Tribes of Indians . . . whom they consider, 
as but little removed from the brute Creation.”* 


The country under dispute lay west of the Appalachian divide, 
between the Ohio and Tennessee rivers. In 1768, at Fort Stanwix 
the Iroquois Confederacy, which claimed suzerainty over the whole 
erntory in question, ceded the entire region to the whites. But the 
Iroquois did so without consulting their clients, the Shawnee the 
people most affected. Although the major Shawnee settlements 
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Yet war might still have been prevented had Virginia’s governor 
been more amenable to equitable negotiations. In 1773, Captain 
Thomas Bullitt took a surveying party into the Kentucky country to 
mark boundaries for army bounty land. While in the west, Bullitt 
travelled to the Plains of Pickaway in southeastern Ohio, the heartland 
of the Shawnee nation, to confer with Keigh-tugh-qua, the Cornstalk, 
the chief spokesman for the Shawnee. In the name of Virginia, 
Bullitt offered to pay the Shawnee for their Kentucky claims, while 
promising to permit them to continue hunting south of the Ohio. 
Keigh-tugh-qua was delighted with Bullitt’s terms, and promptly 
agreed to them. But when Dunmore received news of the agreement 
he repudiated the terms and recalled Bullitt. Despite the governor’s 
tendency to blame the conflict upon the wanderlust of his rambunc 
tious backwoodsmen, Dunmore’s own rigid conviction that the 
Iroquois cession had abrogated any Shawnee claims to payment 
or hunting rights contributed to the exacerbation of the crisis. The 
sniping continued, more people died, panic spread along the frontier, 
and whites and Indians alike found their options narrowing toward 


Jurisdictional complications were not confined to the Indian 
side of the frontier. In 1772, as part of a general program of military 
consolidation throughout the colonies, General Thomas Gage had ord 
cred the evacuation and destruction of Fort Pitt. The removal of Fort 
Pitt’s regular garrison left a military and political vacuum near the 
Forks of the Ohio, on the strategic northern flanks of both the Vir 
ginia frontier and the Shawnee nation. Pennsylvania’s claim to the 
area had not been formally verified by the Crown, and the Pennsyl 
vania proprietors had done little to establish effective government or 
a militia defence force in the region. Most of the settlers near Fort 
Pitt had come from Virginia and Maryland, and the Virginians 
• i -’cd that ‘‘these Colonys has as Good pretensions as Pennsylvania” 
t" the territory. 4 In January, 1774, fearful that Pennsylvania’s 
latitude in the face of the threat of an Indian war would leave the 
vital I »*h* undefended, Dunmore appointed his own magistrat 
f * the I <»n Put settlement. Dr. John Connolly, and directed Connolly 
t« ran a militia contingent at Pittsburgh. As soon as Connolly 
t/icd u» muster some militiamen, the local Pennsylvania magistracy. 
W4 by Arthur St Clair, arrested and incarcerated him; but Connolly’s 
tales. Qcurjr Crnghan and Dorsey Pentecost, continued to 
mirnt mmm anyway In short order. Dunmore and Governor John 
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Penn were engaged in an exchange of bitter correspondence, each 
claiming exclusive jurisdiction at Pittsburgh and each demanding 
apologies for the conduct of the other’s magistrates. Meanwhile, 
between March 28th and April 7th, thanks to the fact that Connolly 
had a militia and the Pennsylvanians had none, Connolly’s troops 
garrisoned the old site of Fort Pitt, dispersed the Pennsylvania 
magistracy, and arrested a handful of the leading Pennsylvanians, 
leaving Virginia in control of Pittsburgh. Dunmore and Penn then 
appointed commissioners to reach some final accommodation, but 
since neither side would surrender title to the Forks the issue re¬ 
mained unresolved. 

Virginia’s seizure of Fort Pitt permitted the organization of 
militia to proceed undisturbed, but the “scene of anarchy and 
Confusion” attending the maneuver caused the neighboring Indians 
to be “greatly alarmed.” Their alarm escalated as it became evident 
that Connolly’s magistracy was far more trigger-happy than the 
pacific Pennsylvanians had been. In January, 1774, some of Con¬ 
nolly’s men suddenly fired upon a few Shawnee held as hostages at 
Fort Pitt. In April, after a party of pioneers had been ambushed 
west of the mountains and forced to retreat to Wheeling, Connolly 
declared that a state of war already existed in the Ohio Valley. 
One of Connolly’s lieutenants, Michael Cresap, immediately formed 
a rifle company and began ranging along the banks of the Ohio near 
Wheeling, looking for Indians to bushwhack; during the first three 
days of Cresap’s expedition, his band ambushed at least six Shawnee 
canoes. Reflecting upon the escalation of terror that followed Con¬ 
nolly s arrival, St. Clair speculated that “an Indian war was part 
of the Virginia Plan" to consolidate possession of Pittsburgh, by 
making the district dependent upon Virginia’s military protection. 5 

By ihc first week of May, skirmishing had spread from Wheeling 
l ' far north as Steubenville, in the country of the Mingo tribe The 
Mmp,.. a 'mall Iroquoi, tributary, had no claims in Kentucky and 
.... tn.crt,. In the dispute between the Shawnee and Virginia but 
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Logan made clear that “the Indians is not Angry only myself," 
and insisted that his raids were meant only to retaliate for Cresap’s 
barbarity.* 

The Shawnee towns on the Plains of Pickaway received word of 
the skirmishing above Wheeling by the sixth of May. Some chiefs 
immediately voted for war with Virginia, but Keigh-tugh-qua and a 
general assembly of tribal notables, meeting at Waketomeka on the 
Muskingum, decided to try to keep the peace. White Eyes, a 
Delaware chief whom the Virginians and the Six Nation’s dis¬ 
patched as an intermediary, influenced the Shawnee with the 
argument “that any unruly conduct . . . will only produce more fatal 
consequences.” Yet the Shawnee sachems knew that they could not 
restrain their warriors indefinitely. In a blistering letter addressed to 
Connolly and Croghan, the Shawnee derided the Virginians for asking 
them “not to take any notice of what your people have done to us,” 
and contemptuously invited the whites “not to take any notice of 
what our young men may now be doing.” 7 

By the time Logan went to war, the whole Virginia frontier, from 
Pittsburgh in the north to the Clinch and Holston river valleys in 
the far southwest, was infected with panic. Everywhere, from the 
Forks to Cumberland Gap, settlers were abandoning their home¬ 
steads, throwing up stockades, and feverishly drilling for combat. 
On April 25th, Dunmore authorized the Virginia officials at Fort 
Pitt to embody a sufficient number of militiamen to protect the 
neighboring settlers from both the Indians and the Pennsylvanians. 
On May 13th, the House of Burgesses asked Dunmore “to exert 
those powers with which you are fully invested ... for making pro¬ 
vision against invasion and insurrections.” Dunmore delayed imple¬ 
mentation of the Burgesses’ resolution until he received an account 
^ the Shawnee sachems’ assembly at Waketomeka—in the interim, 
he found it necessary to dissolve the Burgesses because of their 
empathy for the troublemakers in Boston—but on June 10th, in a 
. ar letter addressed to the county lieutenants along the Virginia 
U ’t.'.rf the governor declared that “hopes of a pacification can no 

he entertained ” Since “wc Should have recourse to the 
me am whnh arc left in our power to extricate ourselves out 
f so Ca amitou* a Situation,” Dunmore instructed the county 

* • * u to give orders that the militia of your County be forth- 

• h fr.u.jtcd He recommended that the militia be used cither 
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as home guards or in forays against the hostiles, and rema V 
in passing, "that a Fort at the Conflux of the Great Kanh*^’ 
[Kanawha) and the Ohio,” on the southern flank of the Plaint 
Pickaway, halfway between the mouths of the Muskingum and” 
Scioto, "would answer several good purposes.”* 

Upon receipt of Dunmore’s orders, Colonel William Prest 
the county lieutenant for Fincastle, sent Daniel Boone, Michael 
Stoner, and other emissaries into the wilderness to warn outlyj 
settlers, surveying parties, and isolated backwoodsmen “of th* 
eminent Danger they arc Daily in.” At the same time, Preston 
caused a battalion of militiamen to be posted in the Clinch and 
Holston valleys, and cooperated with neighboring county lieutenants 
m the frantic business of raising men, stockades, and supplies 
None of this came easy. Supply officers protested endemic shortages 
of ammunition, grain, and camp equipment, while one recruiting 
officer complained of such ill discipline that he was unable to keep 
men in camp unless I kill part and tye the Other.”’ Near Pittsburgh 
where ConnoHy had been enlisting militiamen since January recruit’ 
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contrary, shall pursue every measure to offend them,” St. Clair 
replied, bitterly, that he "saw not the least probability of war, unless 
the Virginians forced it on. The different manoeuvres up and down, 
and a Cross the [Ohio] River, have now probably brought that 
Event about; who may see the End of it God only knows.”' 0 

Still, some men hoped for peace. Governor Penn sent a frank 
letter to Dunmore, stating in no uncertain terms that Connolly’s 
activities were apt to cause a major war, while he addressed another 
missive, particularly charming and prophetic in tone, to the Shawnee. 
-Consider, brethren,” wrote Penn to the sachems, “that the people 
of Virginia arc like the leaves upon the trees, very numerous, and 
you arc but few, and . . . they will at last wear you out and destroy 
you.” In June and July, messages came from the Shawnee indicating 
that “the Chiefs of all Nations still continue to hold by that Chain 
of Friendship which has been put into their hands,” and some frontier 
outposts even reported that the Indian patrols were becoming less 
bothersome: bands of braves “with their guns over their shoulders, 
quite naked all but their breechclouts,” were still to be seen at a 
distance, but they did little harm and gave no offense." In July, it 
was rumored that Logan and his war party had returned to the 
Mingo villages, satisfied with the kills they had made. But there was 
other news as well, reports that Virginia was raising a great army, 
that militia reinforcements were hurrying to Pittsburgh, that still 
other militiamen were gathering in the south for a thrust into the 
Plains of Pickaway. Connolly, never satisfied with the status quo, 
demanded that the Shawnee surrender Logan and threatened invasion 
rf they refused. The Shawnee sachems, weary of the game, met in 
council, ordered their people to concentrate in the more secure 
w'ltern towns along the Scioto, directed their warriors to rendezvous 
■m the Plains of Pickaway, and finally declared war. 

that Virginia was preparing a massive invasion of the 
L-Jjw , wintry was all too true. In early July, Dunmore devised a 
.ampwign plan designed to give “the Enemies a Blow that will 
It- *4 thrmj ” The governor proposed to marshal two expedi- 

I* r*do, one near Pittsburgh and the other on the Plains 
<f G’rmbfirf, nestled in the mountains sonic fifty miles north of the 
CLttth and IfiMOon valleys On July 12th. Colonel Andrew l ewis, 
county llrvtenanf fur Botetourt County, was designated com- 
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mandcr of the latter contingent. Lewis was directed to “raise all 
Men you think willing & Able” from Botetourt and the neighboring 
frontier counties. "A go down immediately” from the Plains of 
Greenbrier "to the mouth of the great Kanhaway & there build a 
Fort." Once in place at the confluence of the Kanawha and the 
Ohio, just south of the Plains of Pickaway, Lewis was to “proceed 
directly to their Towns & if possible destroy their Towns & Magazines 
and distress them in every other way that is possible.” Meanwhile, 
Dunmore himself left Williamsburg for Pittsburgh, to take personal 
command of the brigade being organized there. While Lewis moved 
against the Indians’ southern flank, Dunmore, staging from Pittsburgh 
and Wheeling with Connolly’s militia and whatever additional man¬ 
power he might gather, hoped to slice through the Indians’ northern 
defences, thus crushing the hostiles between the prongs of a wide 
pincer. “[Mjeet me at eny Place at Ohio in as Short time as you Can,” 
Dunmore told Lewis; “I need not inform You how necessary Dispatch 

is.”'* 

Enroute to Pittsburgh, Dunmore enrolled eight fresh militia 
companies, assigned them to the command of Major Angus Mc¬ 
Donald, and instructed McDonald to soften up the Indians’ northern 
front. Decamping from Wheeling on July 26th, McDonald and his 
four hundred troops crossed the Ohio and thrust toward the upper 
Shawnee and Mingo towns on the Muskingum, reaching Waketomeka 
by August 2d. After a brief skirmish, the local Shawnee captains 
agreed to parley, but during the conference one of McDonald’s bored 
**!“*“** a pol ' shot al som cthing in the distance, hit an Indian, 
and J n ^Ti lhC nc , goliations - ° ncc tfa c conclave dispersed, McDonald 
rared Waketomeka and six nearby villages, destroyed all the crops 
Md «o«d grain he could find in Ihc vicinity, and doubled bart 
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■pie Indians were again raiding down the frontier in force, making it 
difficult for family men to leave their wives and children exposed to 
attack. Yet by early September, some five weeks after Lewis issued 
his call for troops—promising “to reward every Volluntecr in a hand¬ 
some manner, over and above his Pay; as the plunder of the 
Countfrly will be valluable”—Lewis had about 1,100 soldiers, mostly 
wilderness-wise riflemen, under arms at Greenbrier. The Augusta 
Line, commanded by Lewis’ brother Charles, numbered about 500 
effectives; William Fleming’s Botetourt Line was over 350 strong; and 
the smaller Fincastlc and Culpeper detachments were led, respectively, 
by William Christian and John Field. The Greenbrier gathering did 
not pass unnoticed by the enemy. On September 4th, Colonel 
Fleming wrote to his wife that “there arc some Indian Spies attending 
us. and now and then firing on a stragling person they can have an 
advantage over,” while four days later Colonel Lewis predicted, 
accurately enough, that “we may expect they will be picking about 
us all ye March.”'* 

The Augusta Line broke camp on September 6th and started 
westward toward the Ohio, trailed by a column of pack horses 
and a commissary herd of a hundred beeves. The Culpeper company 
and the Botetourt Line followed between the 10th and the 12th, 
while Christian’s Fincastle contingent remained at Greenbrier another 
two weeks to collect additional recruits, supplies, and provisions. 
Proceeding by easy stages of ten to fifteen miles per day, Lewis’ 
route column snaked from Greenbrier to the mouth of the Elk 
River, a northern tributary of the Kanawha. Once across the Elk 
all the regiments moved in concert along the northern bank of the 
Kaaawha toward the Ohio: the brigade marched in two parallel 
«^. a nm behind a heavy screen of skirmishers, ready for prompt 
deployment in line of battle. West of the Elk, the men were for- 
lo discharge their weapons carelessly, and the sutlers were 
pr AJwicd from selling any more liquor to the troops. The moun- 
terrain was difficult, desertions increased, and frequent 
•****>& erf I ndia n scouting parties kept tensions high. Finally, on the 
erf Otwhri, after a march of 140 miles overland from Greenbrier. 
lrt1 * f» s r d reached Point Pleasant, the place were the rapid 
erf to Kanawha swirled into the sedate Ohio. The tangled 
tol pastures actons the Ohio, only 700 yards distant. 


r of the Shawnee nation 
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Colonel Lewis established his camp atop the bluffs overlook 
the confluence of the rivers. His right flank was protected by m? 
Kanawha and his left by the Ohio. Storehouses, latrines, a tent cit 
and a thin line of entrenchments to guard the eastern approach*’ 
to the camp were begun, pickets were posted, drilling was resumed 
and the herds and pack animals were pastured beyond the camp’s 
perimeter defences. After reaching Point Pleasant, Lewis received 
word that Colonel Christian’s rear column had already passed the 
Elk River, as well as a report that Dunmore’s wing of the pincer 
was across the Ohio and driving toward the Plains of Pickaway 
Dunmore stated that Indian skirmishers were harassing his flanks 
and remarked, in passing, that one of his officers “says he hears 
disagreeable news from Boston but cannot asert it.” By Sunday, 
October 9th, the bulk of Lewis’ brigade, excepting only the Fincastle 
battalion, was well settled at Point Pleasant. After “hearring a Good 
Sarman Preached by the Revd. Mr. Terrey,” the troops turned in for 
a good night’s sleep, “little Expecting to be Attackd.” u 


In spite of the sniping suffered by Dunmore, the Shawnee 
lacking the manpower needed to confront both invading columns 
simultaneously, had decided to concentrate most of their disposable 
force agauist Lewis' command. While Lewis' troops slumbered 
an army of 1,000 Shawnee warriors slipped silently across the Ohio’ 
deployed for battle in the woods a mile above the Virginians’ camp! 
and wan ed for dawn. Shortly after daybreak they fell upon LewiV 
herdsmen drove them back upon the white pickets and began 
^ung the picket line toward Lewis's camp. Upon iTarin^ 
(A - ™ 1lod “ l^veam, Lewis immediately deployed a covering 
“ r, °^ » 

•o reinforce the line of earthworks wann' mai p dcr ° f h ' S brigade 
tombed into Lewi*,’ nr>r P nmng P ° lnt P,cas *nL The 
fr ra the fortification*, .hoved Ihc XoreanfaL 1 *'! ' 1 '*” half 3 mile 
huml,cd yards, and then began ef h ^ Wh ‘ ,CS back ano ‘h«r 
*• V "lWa riflemen. Secmg l s T* vol,c > *» volley 
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flocks of arrows. Taking advantage of the cover afforded by rocks 
underbrush, and trees, and swaying to and fro under the impact of the 
murderous crossfire, the hostile lines were seldom more than twenty 
yards apart and often as close as six. Each side frequently sortied 
bringing enemies near enough to permit them to slaughter each oth« 
w jth tomahawks, knives, and clubs. The “Enemy being much 
Suppirour in Number,” recalled a white captain, “Disputed the 
Ground . • • often Runung up to the Very Muzels of our Gunes 
where the[yj as often fell Victims to there Rage.” Through the 
dense powder smoke and the heavy forest shadows, the whites could 
sometimes glimpse one of the enemy chiefs—Keigh-tugh-qua, Blue 
Jacket, Black Hoof, Red Hawk, Captain Dickson, E-li-ni-pis-co, 
Sca-pa-thus. possibly the Wyandot Chi-ya-wee, and Pu-ke-shin-wa’, 
the father of Tecumseh—as they ran back and forth, exhorting their 
braves to “lye close” and “shoot well” and “Fight and be strong.”' 5 
Men on both sides were exhausted by the heat and the labor needed to 
ram charge after charge down the maws of their gluttonous rifles; 
companies lost their coherence as the battle dissolved into a series 
of localized platoon and squad actions; there was no command, no 
plan, just the instinctive impulse to continue killing. 

Shortly after noon, Lewis added four reserve companies to the 
front, but they arrived only in time to witness the disengagement 
For the Shawnee, as tired as the whites and outgunned by them to 
boot, had begun streaming upriver in defeat. They carried off their 

* funded and threw most of their dead into the Ohio, to prevent the 
V irginians from taking scalps. Their withdrawal was impeded by 

mcrous panicky boys and squaws, who had come along “to knock 
m in the head I suppose,” but some of the braves kept up such a 
spirited rear-guard defence that the whites were unable to pursue. 
Ih- whitr\ held their line until sunset, in the face of the snipers’ sharp 
h ‘ v.j?tcrcd fire, and then fell back cautiously to the security of the 
P**n» Pleasant entrenchments. Before retiring they collected the 
‘ i »r*i rifle*, equipment and tomahawks abandoned by the 
m well at twenty scalps. Through the night of October 
■'*'* *i the Virginian* buried their fifty-four dead and gathered 
■Vir t»ght> i vcn wounded in a rude field hospital, they could bear 
la..' j who had since crossed to the Ohio’s northern bank. 

* ‘hem with threats uf a renewed assault. "They damned 
■ * Arc .41 ra far Vw-d Ditches, said Don’t you whistle now’ 
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(deriding the fife) and made verry merry about a treaty.— ^ 
cording to the best estimate available, the Shawnee had suffered the 
loss of 231 effectives killed and wounded, almost one quarter of their 
total strength. 

Christian’s rear battalion arrived at Point Pleasant the day after 
the battle, in time to help care for the wounded, raise a stockade, 
reinforce the camp’s defences, and provision Lewis’ troops. Cto 
October 12th, in celebration of the victory, all the Indian scalps taken 
during the conflict “were dressed & hung upon a pole near the river 
Bank.’”' while the remainder of the plunder was auctioned to the 
troops. Letters came from Dunmore reiterating that his wing of 
the pincer was closing upon the Shawnee towns along the Scioto 
and urging Lewis to join him, but Lewis concluded that his battered 
brigade was in no condition to resume its advance before October 
17th. 


Dunmore’s force was indeed closing the vise. While Lewis was 
enroute to Point Pleasant, Dunmore, with McDonald’s 400 veterans 
and some 800 additional recruits, had decamped from Fort Pitt, 
passed through Wheeling, and ferried his command down the Ohio 
to a point near the mouth of the Muskingum River. McDonald’s 
earlier expedition against the upper Shawnee and Mingo towns had 
effectively neutralized the Indians’ northern flank, and hence Dun¬ 
more saw no reason to make an extended and circuitous overland 
march from Wheeling to the Scioto. Instead, disregarding what was 
left of the villages along the Muskingum, Dunmore followed the Ohio 
to a point opposite the center of the Shawnee heartland, established 
a base—Fort Gower—at that place, and prepared to drive due west¬ 
ward from Fort Gower toward the Scioto settlements. Ordering 
I-ewis to join him on the Plains of Pickaway as soon as possible, 
D-jnmnrc pulled away from Fort Gower early in October, easily 
FK-TKturcd the random Indian defensive patrols on the far side of the 
Otoo. and plunged .might toward Chillicowee Town, the major 

^L Sd0<0 ' S “ ° r eight ,ndi,u “ were along 
-.toother, captured, but. to Dunmore', initial .urpri*, 

Pv-ThTr^r^ * tf 'he battle at 

krwu fci, Dunmorc ““peeled that the in- 

•»> had been urtnrtd j h 1 ' C * d * brigade; the Plain, ei 
ggLV—7- bearing Dunmon a clear 
- ^ * Cbta « "* cl the Sckno clkgc, 
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nud Octobor. Dunmoro** vanguard found the town* virtually unde 
frnded Dunmoro established a fortified base, Camp Charlotte near 
the Indian settlements. and waited for the enemy to appear. 

Within « day or two. the remnants of Kelgh-tugh-qua’* beaten 
army began Straggling back from Point Pleasant, dated, despirited. 
and hopeless On the IMh a white ronogade. Matthew EUot came 
to Dunmore** tent under a white Hag and. in the name of the 
Shawnee council, asked for Dunmore*! terms. Seven days later 
After extensive negotiations, the preliminary treaty of Camp Charlotte 
concluded and signed. Virginia confirmed the Inviolability of 
ihe Shawnee territory above the Ohio, but the Shawnee were 
obliged to surrender any claimed rights to hunt between the Ohio 
aihI the Tennessee In addition, the Shawnee were required to give 
up all prisoners, hones, and property taken during the war, to 
afford >afe passage for white traders operating along the Ohio, to 
abide bv whatever trade regulations V irginia chose to impose, and 
t ' surrender hostages as tokens of good will. While the negotiations 
acre in progress, l ewis* brigade advanced to within seven miles of 
Camp Charlotte suffering one casualty, when a militiaman took a 
d*o< at a deer and shuttered the left kneecap of a comrade—before 
fv c diomwod and discharged by the governor. Lewis’ troops, and 
vic<\l all the embodied militia from the southwestern frontier, im- 
avdiAtcIt disbanded and “set out for home, every body being 
—item "** 

I’nhke the' Shawnee sachems, John l ogan was not a'ady to 
i: »>:h the Virginians In the last week of October, Dunmore 
Jmjwi. bed Mai.m William Crawford and 250 Pittsburgh militiamen 
» ak! against the Mingo town of Seekonk. near the present site 
4 f-vc'bu Although Crawford was unable to bag l ogan and 
' • *» ou '» the Pttrebmgh battalion killed five Mingo braves, cap* 
n altered the test id See kook s inhabitants, and rnred 
v ! *•*» bef.MT returning to Otillteomee l ogan remained on the* 
• a ill February. I **V although ho last raids were rebuireh 

• is) la » ( Jttbblcsl awu\ Finally. ha\\t\g “fully 

i •’ - • re r l •> »n |u»t quit In a pathetic letter to Dunmore, 
^ ag^a Hp» oal that he wswiM haw remained at pcact "had it 
h < ^ hi Caiaul Oe*np. who loat rear cat i^T, in c\dd bhvd. all 
* ,, ‘*'*a d l apei, are sparing auaea and children 1 here tana 
** * <4 ■) thad m the mas of any human creature** In a 
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final lament he asked, simply. "Who is there to mourn for u #an? 

S Vtcr Crawford's expedition wasted Scckonk. Dunmore » briga^ 
fdl hack to Fort Gower. There, while awaiting discharge, his offi^ 
rwoKed. unanimously. "That we entertain the greatest r Mpect 
foe ha I u'cllcncy. the Right Honourable Lord Dunmore, who 
.vanmanded the expedition ugainst the Shawanese But at F on 
Gower the officers also caught up on the news from the Con¬ 
tinental Congress, and went on to resolve, in the same circular letter, 
that “we will hear the most faithful allegiance to his Majesty King 
Gexwft the Third, whilst his Majesty delights to reign over a brave and 
fire jvoplc ." The latter resolution went on to caution that “the love 
c4 Liberty, and attachment to the real interests and just rights of 
i outweigh every other consideration,” and ended by warning 
: that “we will exert every power within us for the defence of 
: liberty, and for the support of her just rights and privi- 
As if this bittersweet accolade were not sour enough, 
r also received a belated letter from Lord Dartmouth, dated 
r sth. which castigated him for allowing Connolly to stir up 
for rebuilding Fort Pitt after it had been “demolished 
by the King's express orders," and for threatening war against the 
Sh»»-*e ’ Harassed by colonials and Crown alike, the victorious 
PcweraJ quickly dismissed the Pittsburgh militia and hurried back to 

* ■ fcamsborg. arriving on December 5th. There, at least, his 

’ n fittingly acknowledged. He received the thanks of 

the v«ry. the acclamations of the professors of William and Mary 

’ ‘ * ****• “* March, the gratitude of the revolutionary Virginia 

****** f,r * J !***« ,rc * : y b*d still to be ratified, it was not to 

* *. * u *P lccm Because of distraction 

bs 'he rad*** at Williamsburg. Dunmore himself was unable 

,1^ ** to meet the Shawnee 
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«***!<* in H.s Majestya loyal American forces and was directed 
Z raise a royal regiment ,n the back country, but before he could 
.,lfill his mission he was made prisoner by the revolutionaries Mean 
while. Virginia’s rebel government delegated its own commissioner^ 
to treat with the Shawnee. On October 21st, 1775, a final peace 
restating the provisions of the Camp Charlotte compact, was signed 
Punniore’s War was over. 

Yet its effects were felt for some time to come. In the first place 
the war threw the whole of the Kentucky country open to pioneers', 
a nd within a few short years John Sevier’s community was thriving. 
Second, it pacified the Ohio River frontier at a crucial moment in 
history, leaving Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania free to con¬ 
centrate all of their energies upon the war with Great Britain 
during the initial years of the Revolution. Third, it provided Vir¬ 
ginia’s revolutionary government with a substantial pool of ex¬ 
perienced veteran militiamen, and a young officers’ corps newly 
familiarized with the problems and opportunities of wilderness 
warfare. George Rogers Clark and Daniel Morgan had both been 
soldiers in Dunmore’s wing of the army, and at least ten of Lewis’ 
officers, including William Campbell, Isaac Shelby, and Lewis himself, 
later rose to prominence in the service of the Revolution. Fourth, 
the war may have made Virginia’s decision to rebel easier, by 
demonstrating conclusively that the frontier no longer depended upon 
royal regulars for defence, and by proving that the Virginia 
militia was capable of winning a major operation against a clever 
and dangerous adversary. And finally, the war was an early model 
for the campaigns of annihilation which the United States would wage 
against the Indian peoples throughout the next century. Although 
- minded by a royal officer and designed to protect the western 
fn-gca of Britain’s continental empire, Dunmorc’s War was fought 
cicJasndy by Americans and carried to a decisive conclusion. If 
w«h;n| else, the conflict showed that America’s soldiers had learned 
how to fight Indians with facility and ferocity. During the next 
‘ -*».’* <1 years, they would have frequent occasion to display both 
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